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Memorabilia. 


OLUME I of the ‘Irish Genealogical 
Guides’ should not be missed by our 
enealogically-occupied friends. It is edited | 
by the Rev. Wallace Clare, and some points 
from his preface will show what it offers to 
the researcher by way of making some amends 
for the devastation wrought in the Four 
Courts, Dublin, in 1922. The volume con- 
tains (a) a list of copies and abstracts of | 
Irish wills deposited with the Society of 
Genealogists—the bulk of this being the ex- | 
cellent abstracts presented by our contributor 
Mr. W. H. Welply, of Belfast; (b) a list 
made by Father Wallace Clare in 1929 at the 
Public Record Office, Dublin, of copies of | 
wills in the Prerogative Will Books which | 
were salved ; (c) a list of a few early original | 
wills deposited in England, and (d) a list of | 
copies and abstracts of wills contained in | 
various journals, family histories and the | 
like. The schema of the work is an alphabet | 
of surnames, to which are severally added | 
Christian names, place of residence, and fre- | 
quently occupation; the date of probate | 
appears to left of the name, and in a column | 
to the right a letter forming the reference, 
which is interpreted by a key. 

Father Clare brings forward five points for 
attention of Irish pedigree-hunters: 1. the 
existence up and down the country of orig- | 
inal wills which never reached the Dublin | 
Public Record Office and lie in family deed- | 
boxes. 2, The possession by the Office of | 
Arms at Dublin Castle of abstracts from vir- | 
tually all the old Irish Prerogative Wills; | 
3, the fact that a fine collection of official | 
copies of wills, original unproved wills, and | 
abstracts from testamentary records is to be | 
found at the Public Record Office, Dublin; 
4. The establishment of a Public Record 
Office for Northern Ireland at Belfast; and 
5. the availability of the library of the 
Society of Genealogists, London, at 5, Blooms- 











bury Square, to non-members upon the pay- 

ment of 5s. a day. Father Clare concludes 

by announcing that his second volume will 

appear next year and will contain references 

to over four thousand Irish wills. 

WE learn with pleasure from a brochure 
sent to us by the author, Mr. Josiah 


Turner of Walsall, that St. Matthew’s 
Church, Walsall, once more contains the 
effigy of Sir Roger Hillary. It has been 


placed on a new stone base, built against the 
east wall of the south aisle, and so in all 
probability finds itself near where it was 
originally erected. The story Mr. Turner has 
to tell of its wanderings and the mutilation 
it has undergone is extraordinary even among 
the sadly numerous stories of the kind. What 
remains of it is enough to show that it was 
a fine work conceived on good lines and of 
unusually satisfactory execution, but the 
little left is so much defaced as to say almost 
nothing to the uninstructed eye and even to 
the expert would present difficulties were it 
not that two drawings still survive. One of 
these is in Dugdale, made of it before its 
misfortunes. Its remarkable points are, or 
rather were, the representation of the 
knight’s armour, and the vigorous and un- 
usual pose in which, leaning on his right 
elbow, he seems beginning the motion to rise 
to his feet. A regrettable circumstance in 
the loss—for though the fragments are now 
safe and well placed the effigy is virtually 
lost—is the fact that the actual destruction 
dates from recent years. At atime when new 
pews were being put in it is said, indeed, 
that a carpenter, finding the figure in his 
way, sawed off the face; after which it was 
hidden by boarding. Then, upon the rebuild- 
ing of the church in 1821, it was put in an 
archway under the east end of the chancel, 
where boys would come at night and stone 
it. So it was removed, first to one garden 
then to another and, in 1855, was found 
forming part of a rockery by Mr. John 
Hewitt who made a drawing of it—by no 
means as yet quite hopelessly defaced—and 
years later wrote an article about it in the 
Archeological Journal. It seems to have 
suffered the last indignities by having, since 
1889, been lodged in the crypt of the church, 
a place which, at the time, was much knocked 
about by the heating apparatus and served as 
receptacle for rubbish. Another remarkable 
point in its history is a notion of it—first 
started, it would appear, by James Gee in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1799—as being 
made of some sort of composition and hollow. 
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This has been repeated in Stebbing Shaw’s 
‘ Staffordshire ’"—the writer not having been 
able to inspect the work himself as it was 
then ‘‘ immured, upright, in a niche in the 
south chancel . . . hidden by deal boards.’’ 
As a matter of fact, the figure is carved in 
fine oolitic limestone, and is solid. 


[HE September number of the Landmark, 

the monthly magazine of the English- 
speaking Union, has an article by our cor- 
respondent Mr, Hugh Harting, entitled 
‘Some Main Streets of Yesterday.’ In 1925 
Mr. Harting contributed to our columns a 
chronology of Edward Smith Willard, in the 
course of which this actor was shown at the 
Grand Opera House, Peoria, Illinois, in 
1891-92. His present subject brings him to 
Peoria, travelling westwards, and we have 
momentary glimpse, on a winter’s night, of 
Willard ‘‘ appearing in ‘The Middleman ’ 
for one night only, of which the Herald next 
day tells of ‘repeated curtain calls, the 
people remaining after the closing act and 
applauding to the echo—an unusual proceed- 
ing for a Peoria audience ’.’’ 

Every one knows that when the announcer, 
to people listening in on the wireless, begins 
by saying ‘‘ Before giving the news, I have 
here an S.O.S.’’ something heart-stirring is 
likely to happen. Our readers may, perhaps, 
like to have note of a few definite instances 
related also in the Landmark, in a paper by 
Dulcima Glasby: — ‘‘ A woman living in 
Ampthill was urgently needed by a relative 
fatally injured in London. No telephone 
operating then in Ampthill between 6 and 
10 p.m., her name and address were broad- 
cast. Thirty cars were rushed to her assist- 
ance, she was enabled to catch the nearest 
main line train for London and arrived in 
time. Another call was for a seaman out 
with the North Sea fishing fleet. The men 
were all at the nets, so the broadcast was 
missed. A listener in Holland noted the 
name of the boat, saw it in harbour there 
next day, gave the message, and the seaman 
left at once for his son’s bedside. A motor 
cyclist touring in Devon was recalled by a 
passing motorist who had heard an 8.0.8. 
giving the number of his machine. One man 
was traced to the Persian oilfields. Another, 
captured by Mexican bandits for a ransom, 
appealed to his mother, whom he had lost 
sight of for years.’ 


(UR readers may like to have note of a good 
Lamb item of which particulars are 
given by Mr. G. Sexton, of Bexhill-on-Sea in 





his Autumn Catalogue. It consists of a pair 
of albums—Album Amicorum was the name 
for them—which belonged, the one to Sarah 
Locke, and the other to her sister Mary, 
In each of these Charles Lamb has written 
an acrostic on the owner’s name, and signed 
it with his own. As the verses show, he was 
not acquainted with the sisters, who obtained 
this favour from him. through a common 
friend, Mrs, Jane Field. The albums con- 
tain much besides of literary interest, 
They came into Mr. Sexton’s hands at 
the sale of the effects of the late E. L, 
Tomlin, of Angley Park, Cranbrook, Kent, 
a nephew of Sarah and Mary Locke. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From Read’s Weekly Journal, or, British 
Gazetteer, Saturday September 26, 1730. 








We hear there is to be a Walking Match 
at Bellfize on Wednefday the 7th of October, 
for a Plate of five Guineas for the firft Man, 
and one Guinea for the 2d Man; as many as 
will may ftart except Tho, Butler and Aaron 
Newbolt the Poulterer; they are to walk 
with a Stick or Cane thirty Times round the 
Courfe, which is about 20 Miles the Heat. 


Laft Saturday Morning died Mr. Tyfon, 
Meffenger belonging to the King’s Robes 
which Place is worth 601. per Annum, and 
is in the Gift of the Mafter of the Robes. 


The late Richard Topham Efq; did by his 
Will bequeath his Library, worth about 70001. 
to the Cotton Library at Oxford. 

Her Majefty hath fettled 301. per Ann. 
on Stephen Duck, who was Threfher in 4 
Barn at Clarendon Park in Wiltfhire, and 
likewife given him a little Houfe in Richmond 
Park to live in, on account of his feveral 
ingenious poetical Compofitions, He was 
brought firft to Court by the Hon, Mr. 
Clayton. 


The fame Day a nimble little Drawer at the 
Baptift Head Tavern in the Old Baily ran 
up to the Gallery on the Top of the Monu- 
ment and down again, for a confiderable 
Wager laid by some Gentlemen frequenting 
the Houfe: He had Three Minutes to do it 
in, but perform’d it in Two Minutes and 4 
Half and Two Seconds; which is look’d upon 
as an extraordinary Performance of the Kind 
and not One in an Hundred of the Fraternity 
can do. We hear that, as he was running 
down, he often cry’d, Coming, Coming, Sir. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A TOUR IN FRANCE AND SWITZER- 
LAND A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 








(See ante pp. 183, 201). 


Monday, July 30th. 


Started at seven in a Caléche for Chamouni 
leaving trunk at Geneva. Passport demanded 
on leaving Switzerland and entering Savoy. 
Our things not searched but a form with 
the carriage. The road winds along the 
Aarve between the mountains. Saléve on 
the right and the Voirons on the left. Saw 
the ruined castles at Morney and _ Esery 
stopped at Bonneville two hours and dined 
and paid dearly for it. Walked to see the 
Column which is neat and a statue of the | 
King of Sardinia on it. From the inscrip- 
tion it seems to have been erected to com- 
memorate some great improvements made by | 
the King to prevent the overflowing of the | 
Aarve. The bridge is built in a peculiar way, | 
the foundation being in points which make | 
little sand Islands each side of it, indeed | 
the whole river is sandy at places. The, 
Fountain and planted square reads better | 
in our guide book than it appears in reality. | 
Re-entering our Caléche we proceeded with | 
the Brizon on our right and the Mole[ ?] on | 
our left, the former particularly pretty and | 
entered the fine Valley of Cluses. A new | 
church is being built in the valley of Le} 
Reposoir between Bonneville and Cluses. The | 
streets of the latter place are very narrow | 
and the Town dirty but the situation is 
romantic in the extreme. It was fair day | 
and we saw a great many mules which our | 
coachman told me sold for from twenty to} 
forty pounds each. Leaving the Town the 
Valley becomes very narrow the mountains 
grand and rugged on the left, the Aarve be- | 
tween us and the mountains on our right | 
which are very high, cultivated about half | 
way and the rocky summits here and there 
presenting a patch of snow. Here we began 
to see the Berberry bushes which afterwards | 
became so numerous. 
the Grotto of Balme to hear the diminutive 








Stopped at the foot of | gow 


after than another called Arpenaz where the 
water falls 800 feet. There was not very 
much water so that the wind blew it about 
like dust. It was very pretty and at the 
bottom came into a rushing cascade. We 
kept it in sight half an hour. Mont Blane 
now became visible. Arrived at Sallanches 
situated on a river of the same name, the 
views are exceedingly grand. Mont Blanc is 
seen to great advantage. Here we were 
compelled to leave our comfortable Caléche 
and after a second dinner entered a 
Char a banc in plain English a ‘‘ Break bone 
shakey.’’ This conveyance the best and only 
carriage you can travel this road with is a 
sort of large gig turned sideways taken off 
the springs and put on four wheels. Into 
this we crammed and with a pair of Horses 
and a smart Postillion we set off by a shady 
lane which ended after about twenty minutes 
and with it all hope of comfort. We were 
pulled over riverlets, cascades, stones, up and 
down mountains with frightful precipices. 
A headache which I had when I left Sal- 
lanches by the time I reached Servoz was so 
bad that I was quite ill. I went into the 
Inn and tried brandy and water but was 
distracted with pain. The woman of the 
house was very kind and after half an hour 
I managed to get into the Char again and 
leaning my head on Hervey’s shoulder (much 
to the amusement of the travellers who both 
preceded and followed us for we were now in 
a string of five carriages) I shut my eyes and 
gave myself up to my fate. Even in the midst 
of this real suffering I felt amused at my 
own situation. There I was in some of the 
wildest and most beautiful scenery in 
Europe very ill my eyes shut (as the pre- 
cipices made me giddy) and knowing that 
when I reached Chamouni I must exert 
myself to speak for the party as they knew 
so little of the language. It is however a 
long lane that has no turning and after 5 
hours jolting we were safely landed at the 
Union Hotel—I thankful enough to have 
passed safely through so many dangers and 
only dreading the return. The important 
business of fixing on rooms settled I went to 
bed and was soon lost ‘‘In Nature’s sweet 
restorer Balmy sleep.’’ Passed great numbers 
of Berberry trees and pretty mountain 
ers. 


cannon which is placed there for the Echo. | Tuesday 31st. July. 


It was really surprising and seemed like | 


At eight started with two mules and a 


heavy thunder as it passed from mountain to| guide to ascend Montanvert. After passing 


mountain. We passed a small waterfall and 


the village we crossed several meadows going 
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by the banks of the Arvéron which joins | 
the Aarve near this place. The latter river | 
runs through the whole valley of Chamouni. | 
On the north east it is bounded by the Col 
de Balme, on the southwest by the mountains 
of Lachat and Vaudagne, The Brévent and 
the chain of the Aiguilles Rouges form its 
Northern barrier, that of Mont Blanc its 
southern. The ice which is blown down from 
the Col de Balme first struck us it looks 
blue when fresh broken and appears extra- 
ordinary close to fields where Harvest is 
going on. The ascent soon became very steep 
and I required all the encouragement my 
guide could give. My fears however sub- 
sided altho’ it became worse and worse. We 
ascended through a forest of Alpine trees 
self sown and only used to burn. Half way 
up we stopped at Claudine’s Fountain and 
had some mountain strawberries for which 
we paid quite a town price. Near this place 
we had a fine view of the source of the 
Arveron which is a kind of blue looking 
arch in the ice from the Col de Balme and 
very pretty. We reached the summit of 
Montanvert in about 2 hours and 3 quarters. 
Just as we arrived it rained heavily and we 
were glad enough to shelter in the Hotel 
which we found there. The master was very 
civil altho’ we took our own refreshments. 
We bought a seal and a piece of crystal both 
found in the neighbourhood. After waiting 
for some time for the rain we descended to 
the Mer de Glace which is 8 leagues in extent 
and 4 in width. We walked a considerable 
time on the ice and the guide assured me it 
was 300 feet deep. I saw a place where a 
current had cut its way which looked fright- 
fully deep and which the guide said was only 
60 feet, Many rivulets run through the Mer 
and the fissures are all beautifully blue. I 
could hardly believe where I was. The ice 
never melts. We passed in ascending from 
the Mer de Glace a _ stone on which Mrs. 
Pocoke and Windham dined and under which 
they rested when they explored the mountain 
in 1741. Their names are cut on the stone 
and it is called the Rocher des Anglais. We 
walked the first part of the way with the 
assistance of mountain poles and I had the 
guide’s arm in addition. He was a sensible, 
civil man and had been a guide 30 
years. I was much amused at his remarks 
particularly when he said ‘‘ That’s a party 
of Frenchmen because they talk so much.”’ 
Kight Frenchmen were just before us and 
so much noise did they make that we were | 
not sorry to pass them. Nearly half the’ 





upper part of the Montanvert is adorned by 
the dwarf Pink Rododendron which blos- 
soms beautifully. I was too much afraid to 
ride down as it is positively a staircase in 
some places but Hervey mounted half way, 
The rain made the path very wet so that 
I had two hours hard work to get ready 
for dinner. Ten at Table d’Hote. Enjoyed 
a good fire and after tea went to bed at 8. 


Wednesday, Augst. Ist. 


Left Chamouni at 7 in the Char. Stopped 
for Hervey to go to the Glacier de Bossons 
which I saw nearly as well. They are in 
fact sugar loaves of ice. While waiting an 
hour and half at the foot of Mont Blanc for 
him heard the noise of some avalanches. 
After this we pursued the same route as on 
coming to Chamouni and had some splendid 
views and many dreadfully dangerous places, 
Once I consider we were as nearly upset as 
possible and had we been we could not have 
escaped with life. A little variation in the 
route gave us a better road the last part of 
the way and I may say I felt truly thankful 
when I reached Sallanches. Here we had 
a second breakfast and were confirmed in 
our former bad opinion of both Landlord 
and Waiter. Here we met a large party 
of English already knocked up going to 
Chamouni. Thankfully entered our Caléche 
and enjoyed the beautiful scenery we were 
passing through much from the absence of 
fear and had beautiful views of Mont Blanc 
and the setting sun. Dined at least Hervey 
did at Bonneville. I so stiff as to be 
scarcely able to move from walking on the 
mountains, 

Reached Geneva at eight. Tea. Packed 
up paid for other people’s washing but had 
an instance of honesty in the money being 
returned. 


Thursday. Augst, 2nd. 


Breakfasted, paid our long bill and went 
on board the Aigle Steam boat at eight. Lake 
Geneva is 1,156 feet above the level of the 
Sea and 40 streams empty themselves into 
it. It’s length nearly 19 leagues, its greatest 
breadth three leagues. A beautiful morning 
and we much enjoyed the tour of this pretty 
lake. We had splendid views of the Alps, 
Mont Blanc on our right and tamer but 
still beautiful scenery on our left. We 
touched at Lausanne the Cathedral of which 
is all that is remarkable. Our luggage we 
sent on shore at Vevey. We arrived at 
Ville neuve at two. Had a dinner which 
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cost two francs at the Hotel Croix blanche. 
Met a talkative, provoking Frenchman and 
an Englishman who mistook me for a french- 


of the language. Set off to walk to Vevey. 


was very simple. Arrived at Chillon which 
did not look much from the lake but very 
picturesque as we approached it. We crossed 
the draw bridge and were soon conducted 
to the celebrated dungeon. Our conductress 


the ring to which Bonnivard’s leg was 
chained and the place where the one for 
his hand had been. She told us he was 
confined for two years in the dungeon as we 
saw it but he escaped and further offending 
the Duke of Savoy he was again taken 
chained hand and foot with a chain just long 
enough to allow him to lie down and a wall 
built on each side of him. The dungeon, 
indeed the whole castle, is built on or rather 


sign of damp. Three Genevese deputies who 
were sent to beg Bonnivard’s liberty were 
confined in the same dungeon. It seems 
indeed to have been a general prison for one 
man has painted one end of the wall who was 
confined there and another after two years 
confinement threw himself out of the window 
and was killed. The dungeon is now rather 
handsome being built with handsome stone 
pillars and arches, Next to it is a dark 


every Swiss criminal for 300 years was exe- 
cuted. On my remarking how much it was 
worn the woman said that at the time there 
were so many brigands that the executions 


nivard’s to pass before you regain the Court- 
yard. On Bonnivard’s pillar Lord Byron’s 
name is cut as the woman assured us by 
himself. 

Chillon was formerly used as a princely 
residence and the sister of Charles 9th of 


resided. After this we went to see the 








degrees, Next the Oubliettes 60 feet deep. 
Here they were ordered to say their prayers 





woman from I should say his own ignorance | 


Many pretty little waterfalls which generally | 
turned a wheel the construction of which | 


assured us she only stated facts. We saw | 


of the solid rock and is so dry that even | 
when the lake is at the highest is there any | 


place where still remains the gibbet on which | 


were numerous. It is 300 yrs since y® last. | 
There is another dungeon similar to Bon- | 


France (I think) was the first Princess who | 


cannon, Vaud possesses 60 pieces but only | 
20 are kept here. The ceilings of the rooms | 
are handsome all wood. Here we saw a pillar | 
where victims were tortured. It seemed they | 
were lifted by pulleys and then burnt by | 





| and on kneeling down a trap door fell and 
they dropped on to Knives. We could just 
| see a glimmering of light at the bottom. We 
left all these horrifying scenes, the woman 
justly remarking as we started that we might 
read of such things in history but that it 
was actually seeing the scenes and means 
that could make us believe them. This part 
of the Canton of Vaud is considered the hot- 
test in Switzerland and the sun was certainly 
brotling. The views which we were con- 
stantly stopping to admire were splendid and 
the Castle added not a little to the general 
effect. Byron’s Island and its three trees is 
defaced by a sort of centry box in which lives 
a man who makes all visitors pay toll. 
Great part of the lake was now visible. The 
distant Jura looking quite blue, the lake a 
paler blue and as smooth as glass with only 
here and there a boat to break the stillness. 
All nature seemed at rest. We went into a 
good looking Hotel for some limonade and 
from its gallery enjoyed the scene but not 
the productions of the smart inn. My vin du 
pays was vinegar. As we slowly proceeded 
the sun’s varying light cast the most beauti- 
ful tints at one moment the opposite moun- 
tains looked the warmest green while the 
Alps behind it looked as cold. The next 
minute the mountains our side were all tinted 
pink and you could easily fancy the Fin 
heath in full blossom. Then the setting Sun 
was a sheet of gold. I hope I may never 
forget it. I certainly never saw such a 
|sunset in England. The half of the lake 
seemed gold too and the other half was al- 
ready shadowed. The steam boat looked like 
a black phantom as it passed but still added 
to the beauty of the scene. Hervey for a 
taly (the first day we were troubled about 
Swiss money) had more cherries than he 
could eat. The man was gathering them to 
make a kind of brandy and did not consider 
| them eatable. The mountain ash were par- 
| ticularly beautiful as we entered Vevey 
which place we reached at eight and were 
| soon comfortably domiciled at the Three 
Crowns. A comfortable Hotel looking on a 
square with a fountain in the centre. The 
master speaks English, 


Friday 3rd August. 

Started in a very nice carriage like Mr. 
Rooke’s, and to our amusement, and if we 
had not made an agreement as to price to 
our alarm, with three Horses the front one 
| ridden by a Postillion. Our coachman spoke 
‘German and understood but few of french. 
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The morning very wet. At Vevey the women 
wear hats with large brims, comical crowns 
and a little knob at the top to take it off 
with. All wear black caps here. At Bulle 
stopped two hours and had a very good 
dinner, the master waiting on us and a 
bottle of Vaudais Champagne. Reached 
Fribourg at six and immediately started to 
hear the celebrated Organ of the Cathedral. 
It is very beautiful, I think even Hervey 
was pleased with it. I wished I could have 
made them play a good old Psalm Tune. 
The Cathedral itself is handsome inside and 
the Tower particularly high. The Pulpit is 
also well carved. Benches not chairs and it | 
is roman Catholic. Walked over and under 
the wonderful suspension bridge. The length | 
of this bridge and its height from the River | 
give you the idea of its being in the air. We| 
descended two long staircases and passed 
through the lower Town and ascended a hill 
by steps. A good town but odd looking. 


Saturday 4th August. 


Hervey went up the Cathedral before 
breakfast. Saw peasants with wide brimmed 
hats bound with black and low crowns, Red 
bodies white sleeves and black shoulder straps. 
Left Fribourg at eight crossing the suspen- 
sion bridge. Upset of a Waggon on the road, 
Pretty ride. Wood piled under the roofs of 
the houses for firing and laid in regular 
rows. Peasants with red Handkerchiefs 
on their heads. Stopped to feed the horses. 
Something like Pollard [?] and water given 
them to drink. German now becoming com- 
mon. Cross roads and direction Posts. 
Velvet and white dress of the girl at the 
Inn who sold us some cherries, silver chains 
at the back. As we approached Berne Black 
caps and on entering Berne some of the 
ridiculous little round hats with flowers. 
The hair braided with ribbon behind. On 
the road saw some immense braids with black 
ribbon binders. Drove to the Hotel du 
Faucon. Walked to the Post office but found 
no letters. Walked on the Platform where 
we saw the costumes to advantage. Went 
to the Cathedral. At the great entrance the 
doorway is ornamented with a representation 
of the day of judgement, it and the whole 
Cathedral is very handsome. Fortunately 
saw a baptism. The child was dressed in 
pink silk, the godmother very smart. The 
nurse placed a veil over the child directly 
after the ceremony and left the church. Ex- 
traordinary way in which the clergyman held 
the child. His Frill. Service Protestant 








but in german. Saw the enclosed part where 
there are some handsome painted windows. 
Some were injured by a storm years ago and 
are now bricked up. A coat and cloak of 
Charles the bold, the former of crimson silk, 
the latter handsomely embroidered in silver. 
Other garments of his retainers. Good 
Tapestry belonging to Charles the Bold 
brought from Brabant. The Houses of Berne 
are built on arches which is comfortable for 
walking but makes the lower rooms dark, 
Dinner at Table d’ Hote. 
| 


| | Sunday, August 5th. 
| No English Service. 
| nut tree Promenade 
| costumes. 


| Monday, August 6th. 


. Went to the Promenade. Here you 
have a good view of the Alps. The Aar 
flows several hundred feet below you and half 
runs over a wooden platform and makes 
| a rushing. Walked to the hospital which is 
a handsome building with a planted square 
and Fountain. The Crest of the town—a 
bear. Handsome gates at this entrance and 
a good church. 





Walked in the Ches- 
heard band and saw 


Tuesday, August 7th. 


Market day. Peasants. 
Mamma and Aunt Anna a great comfort. 
Went to the Bankers. Went to the Botanical 
Gardens of which I thought very little. 
Afterwards to the Museum, A fine collection 
of Minerals and Seaweeds. Upstairs animals 
and \birds and Fish. The celebrated dog 
Barry late of St. Bernard is stuffed and in 
a case here, he saved the lives of 15 people. 
The Great or Town Clock is very curious. A 
cock crows to give warning that it is about 
to strike. Then an old man strikes gently 
and horses and men wheel round. Then the 
crowing is repeated, Then a warrior at the 
top strikes the hour, then the cock crows 
again. Table d’Hote In the evening went to 
an exhibition of transparent pictures, Swiss 
scenery and costumes, Went home very 
tired. 


Wednesday, August 8th. 


Went to Masnard’s and found the money 
come. Bought Prints at Lancy’s and Swiss 
wood work and Swiss Melodies. Left Berne 
in a Phaeton with a kicking and shying 
horse and bad driver. Pretty drive but some 
rain. Passed under two covered Bridges and 


Heard from 





some pretty villages and reached the Faucon 
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safely at 4 past six, Civil Landlord. Went 
on the Belvedere. Thun on the Aar. English 
Service here every Sunday. Sat up in my 
own room wrote to Mamma and these notes. 


Thursday, August 9th. 


Walked to St. Martin’s Church and had 
beautiful views from the two summer houses 
in the churchyard. We ascended by a long 
stone staircase, the churchyard is planted 
with rose bushes. . . . Bought two views, one 
of Berne and one of the bridge at Fribourg. 
Hervey gave me a paper cutter—dined at | 
Thun and at two went on board the Steam | 
Packet. The whole lake very pretty and 
fine views of the Jungfrau, reached Neuhase 
at 4 past three. Porters all spoke German. 
Took a fly to Interseen. Good rooms at | 
Muller’s. Walked about Interlacken in the | 
evening, went as far as the toll bridge. | 
Englishmen here in abundance. Pretty fall | 
of the river in Interseen. At Tea we had | 
an English Painter resident near Berne who | 


gave us a good deal of information. | 


Friday, August 10th. | 


Went into Seiler Pére’s Pension. Bought a | 
Basket of the makers . . . of the Oberland | 
workmanship. Pretty walk to a ruin and | 
a pretty view of the river with boats rowing | 
about, Walked in the evening pretty tints | 
on the Jungfrau, etc., and a beautiful sky at | 
sunset very tired, do. Hervey. | 


Saturday, August 11th. 


Very hot, walked out for a carriage to go | 
to Lauterbrunnen but did not get one. | 
Hervey walked to Interseen with Paley, I} 
read Scott. In the evening walked to the | 
plain and the summer house on Hohbihl. 
Bought a second spoon of Oberland manu- 
facture, Saw lace making. 


August 12th, Sunday. 


Ill in the night went to Church but 
obliged to come out almost directly very ill 
all day. Hervey went to Church twice and 
was pleased with the preacher. Sunday 
badly observed but the chapel overflowing in 
the morning. It is strikingly plain and 
built in the old church. 


Augst, 13th, Monday. 


Much better left Interlacken at 4 p* twelve 
by Post Boat for Brienz. Agreeable English- 
man on board a great botanist and like Mr. 
Warren. He told us how cheap furniture 








| who built the church. 


was his own for a large house cost 120. 
Beautiful day and the lake very pretty. Good 
view of the celebrated fall of the Giessbach. 
Dined at the Croix blanche at Brientz. The 
women here are famous for their singing. 
Took a charabanc on springs to go to 
Meyringen and saw many waterfalls on our 
way the best the Falchernbach and the Alp- 
bach. Arrived at the Sauvage at Meyringen. 
We walked to see the Church which is only 
remarkable from the black mark which shows 
how high the church was filled with water 
when the streams which descend from the Has- 
liberg overflowed in 1762. The belfry is not 
joined to the church and said to be built 
by a brother who disagreed with the other 
Walked to see the 
cascade of the Reichenbach the best in the 
whole of the beautiful valley of Hasli. In 
Switzerland the roofs of the houses are kept 
on by stems of trees kept steady by large 
stones, we particularly remarked it here. 


Tuesday, August 14th. 


Left Meyringen at half p* six on horse- 
back with a porter for our Trunk to cross the 
Brunig. Fine views of the Valley of Hasli 
and the falls, Steep descent and obliged 
to dismount and walk nearly an _ hour. 
Great part of the way down steep stairs cut 
in the rock. Particularly high trees and the 
Mimilus trees and Charles Yorke’s creeper 


| growing wild. Reached Luenberg at 10 and 


took a carriage to Alpnacht 5 long leagues and 
reached it about 2 with little rain. Steep 
descent at first. Took an early dinner and 
then a boat for Lucerne. After a short 
time it cleared up and we had a most beauti- 
ful row of three hours on this picturesque 
lake. Monts Pilatus and Righi most con- 
spicuous, Kusnacht with its tower. W. Tell 
scenery. Pretty appearance of Lucerne with 
its bridge ‘‘ Court Bridge ’’ 1380 feet long 
the longest in Switzerland. Chapel bridge 
and the Tour de l’eau and the walls with 
their Towers as we saw them off from the 
boat. Could not get rooms at the Cygne or 
Les Balances went to the Aigle d’or. Walked 
to the monument in Wm. Pfeffer’s garden 
in memory of the Swiss Guards who fell 
10th August, 1792, a lion very well done and 
very interesting a chapel and a_ piece of 
work done by M. Thérése de France 1825. 
A veteran who said he was among the guards. 
The model. Bought a Print of it. Went to 
the Cathedral some neat monuments, Walked 
over the long bridge. Beautiful view of the 
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| 


lake and the deep shadows of mountains trees | 
and houses. Hired a carriage for Zurich. | 
Nothing but German spoken. The head | 
dresses of the women of Unterwalden and 
Schwitz are extraordinary, 


Wednesday, August 15th. 


Walked over the second Bridge and saw 
the lake. Went into-a church and service | 
going on. St. Edward’s day. Handsome 
Edifice Roman Catholic and all the Chapels 
corresponding, Benches, Painted Ceiling. | 
Lucerne hats very large circles with bows 
of green and red ribbon and a bunch of 
Flowers behind. Caps colored with black 
borders, Took a carriage to Zurich passed 
through the Cantons of Zug and Argau. 
Dined at [blank] Reached Zurich at six. | 
Fine view of the Town as we approached it. 
Corbeau. 

Thursday 16th August 

Rose early walked out hired a carriage, 
After Breakfast went to the Water Church 
and saw the council room, handsome and well 
fitted up. Sat in the professor’s Chairs. <A 
handsome building. The Cathedral with 
Charlemagne and its odd exterior staircase 
to the gallery. Went to the public Library. 
There saw a plan of the great part of Swit- | 


| Bealer. 


zerland. Some odd Pictures, Lavater, | 
Zwingli, ete, Three stories of books. 


Minerals. Outsides of M.S. 
Walked to Lavater’s house and saw the 
where he 


spot was wounded and also his 
Church St. Peters. Handsome new bridge. 


Went to the Arsenal. Saw William Tell’s | 
bow and arrow. Numerous coats of mail 
and old armour and flags. Left Zurich at 
ten. Country less mountainous but pretty. | 
Passed women with men’s hats yellow, 
the Rhine at entering Eglisau where we | 
dined. A covered bridge here crosses the 
river with windows to admit a little light. 
A tremendous hill and very narrow streets. 
A very dangerous place on account of the 
number of heavily laden waggons which are 
constantly passing, some drawn by 10 horses. 
Regular half way house. Saw the Falls of | 
the Rhine at a distance. Broad brimmed hats | 
of the women with black buttons and leaders, | 
Reached Shaffhausen at five could not get | 
rooms we liked at the Crown, went to the | 
Faucon. Walked in the evening. | 


Friday Aug, 17th. | 
| 


Saw 


Sent a letter to England. Walked to the 
Falls of the Rhine. Women dressing flax. 


One Shaffhausen cap. Neuhausen Iron mills, 
Dined at Castle Worth just opposite the 
Falls. Walked through a wood and took 
a boat to cross the river. Sat at the bottom 
of the boat. Went to Castle and saw Mrs 
Descended the 140 steps and went 
to the extremity of the platform. Saw Prince 
Frederick of Orange and his wife. Bought 
views. Falls very beautiful. Walked home 
through vines and villages not like Swiss 


ones. Crossed the bridge and entered the 
Town near the Castle. 
S. L. W. 
[At ante p. 183, col. 1, line 4, “‘ Vicar of 


Claw ” should read Vicar of Clare.] 





ILBERT OF SEMPRINGHAM. — The 
‘Dict. of Nat. Biography’ tells of this 


| only English founder of a Monastic Order 


that his father was Jocelin, a wealthy Nor- 
man, whose estates were in or near Lincoln- 
shire. This can be added to from the Domes- 


| day Survey, Land 27, Alured (Alfred) of 


Lincoln; his man Gocelin held of him in 
| Stepingeham (Sempringham), a _ manor, 


| team, sokemen, villeins, bordars, 4th church, 


and land. Value 40s.; tallage—direct pay- 
ment to the lord by free and unfree tenants— 


| 20s.; Gocelin also held of him in Billing- 


borough; Boothby Graffoe with Somerton; 
Terintona (Torrington); Alvingham; Coker- 
ington; the total assessable value of these 


| holdings being 150s.; plus 20s., tallage, and 


Torrington not valued. 

In 1115 Alan of Lincoln, heir of Alured 
(Alfred), had land in Tiringtuna (Torring- 
ton) Gocelin was holding (Lines. Domesday, 
Line. Record Soc., Vol. xix, 27-57, 58. 59, 20, 
21, 22, 25. Lindsey Survey, 16-19). 


The eldest son and heir of Gocelin was 


| Roger, who founded the Gilbertine Priory of 


Alvingham, and gave to it the quarter of 
the church there which attached to his 
manor. (Transcripts of Charters, Linc, Ree, 
Soc., Vol. xviii, p. xvi, 103), All the lands 
Roger, son of Gocelin, had held in Semp- 
ringham and Billingborough, were given by 
Hugh de Baiocis (Bayeux), 1166-1198, grand- 
son of Alan of Lincoln, to Sempringham 
Priory. (Hundred Rolls, Lines, N. and Q., 
xiii, p, 49), 

The Dictionary mentions that Gilbert was 
presented to the churches of Sempringham 
and ‘‘ Tirington’’; this latter was evidently 
Teringtona, i.e. Torrington. Also that he 
received extreme unction at Christmas, 1188, 
in ‘‘ Kaadeneia’’? Abbey; this appears to 


have been the Gilbertine Priory of Newstead 
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on Anchholme, in the parish of Cadney, 
which was called Kadeneia in an inspeximus 
of the Charter of foundation, 13 Edw. II; 
Cadeneia, in a Charter of King John. 
(‘Monast: Angl:’ Tome ii. p. 812), 
ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Col. 

WIELAND IN ENGLISH. — Dr. Julius 


Steinberger published a_ bibliography | 


of foreign translations of the works of 
Christoph Martin Wieland (GO6ttingen, 
1930, 56 pp.). Of the 375 items of this 


bibliography, seventy-six are English. The 
poem ‘ Oberon ’ alone occupies fourteen Eng- 
lish items. The earliest English translation 
from Wieland is anonymous, ‘ The Trial of 
Abraham,’ London: Becket and de Hondt, 
1764; the latest is ‘Adventures of Don Sylvio 
Rosalva,’ with an introduction by Ernest A. 
Baker, New York; Dutton, 1924. 
Otto F. Basier. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


CHAUCER ALLUSION OF 1608, — A 


reference to Chaucer in a sermon 
preached at Paul’s Cross, ‘The Faithful 
Subject’ by William Westerman (London, 


1608, pp. 25-26) may be added to those in 
Miss C. F, KE. Spurgeon’s ‘ Five Centuries of 
Chaucer Criticism and Allusion’ (1925). 
Westerman, attacking the extreme Puritans 
Says: 

... Yet give me leave to acquaint you with 
a new Spell and Prognostication issuing no 
doubt from the same Spirite that once urged 
the Prophecies of Pierce Plowman and Chaucer 
against the state of Bishops. 
in the mouths of many: 

King Henry the Eyght 
Puld down Abbeyes and Celles, 
The next of that name 
Shal downe with Bishops and Belles. 
Epwin Exvrotr WILLouGHBY. 
The Newberry Library, Chicago. 


gr. CATHERINE’S HILL, WINCHES- 
_ TER.—It is gratifying to note that this 
picturesque hill has been secured as an open 
space for the use of Winchester College. An 
interesting article, from the pen of our old 
contributor Mr, Hersert Cutty (Steward 
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And thus it runs | 


of Manors), appeared in The Times of 28 | 
July, accompanying a fine restful view of the | 


hill, with its group of beech trees, and the 


river in the foreground. Reference is made | 
to the results of the recent excavations on the | 


site of the chapel of St. Catharine formerly | 


existing on the summit. 
R. C. BarcEnt. 


| 


| 1839, and his son in 1852. 
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OHN STREET CHAPEL, GRAY’S INN. 

—Who was the Evangelical parson, I 
think the son of a peer, who started this 
chapel in John Street, which is the continu- 
ation of Doughty Street. An addition was 
made to it in 1893. It bears on the top a 
stone with the words ‘‘ Ye Olde Calthorp 
Street Schools, founded in 1834.’”’ On the 
ground-floor there is an inscription stating 
that the foundation-stone of the school was 
laid by George Williams, Esq., on 18 March, 
1893, the architect being F. T. W. Gold- 
smith, A.R.I.B.A. The names of nine trus- 
tees are also given. 

J. M. Buitocnu. 


NGELO’S FENCING ACADEMY, — In 
‘The Reminiscences of Henry Angelo,’ 
1830, reference is made to a portrait of M. St. 
Georges, the famous West Indian fencer and 
violinist. This portrait, which nearly per- 
ished in the fire at the Opera House in the 
Haymarket, was painted by the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Mather Brown, and engraved in mezzo- 
tint by W. Ward, as from “ the original pic- 

ture at Mr. Angelo’s Academy.’’ 
I am anxious to trace, if possible, the sub- 


| sequent history and present whereabouts of 


Angelo died about 
Was there a sale 
of the Academy’s effects? Are there any de- 
scendants of Angelo now living? 


this portrait. Henry 


J. S. 


RAISE OF VENICE: A _ LATIN- 
ITALIAN POEM. — Could any reader 
help me to track down a poem in praise of 
Venice, about thirty lines long, every word 
of which was both a good Latin and a good 
Italian form? As far as I remember, it 
came out in one of the leading London dailies 
about twenty years ago. 


ArtuuR A. SYKES. 


CTORS UNDER THE COMMON- 
WEALTH.—In the third chapter of 
Macaulay’s ‘ History of England.’ ‘‘ On the 
immorality of the polite literature of Eng- 
land,’’ there are the following sentences :— 
‘‘The playhouses shut by the meddling fana- 
tic in the day of his power,’’ etc.—‘‘ He had 
pnished illicit love with barbarous severity.”’ 
—‘* The players were flogged.” 
Are we to understand the last sentence 
literally, and if so, who is the historian’s 
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authority for the statement, and what are 
the names of the sufferers ? 


Frepx. C. WHITE. 


IHOMASON.—Can any reader inform me 
whether James Thomason (1804-53), Lt.- 
Governor of the N.W. Provinces of India 
and Governor of Madras, born at Great Shel- 
ford, near Cambridge, son of the Rev. Thomas 
Truebody Thomason and Miss Faweett of 
Scaleby Castle, was any relation of the 
Thomasons represented by Sir Edward 
Thomason of the Cheshire and Shropshire 
family. Both bore the same coat-of-arms. 
James Thomason, who was a schoolfellow of 
Wilberforce and Macaulay, married Miss 
Grant and left two sons, General Charles 
Simeon Thomason and James Thomason, His 
grandparents would appear to have come 
from Plymouth. Any details regarding this 

family will be gratefully received. 

G. G. 


‘*BOLD BAD MAN.’’—When and where 
did this expression take its rise? To 
whom did it refer? 
J. H. Leste. 


INIATURE: IDENTIFICATION 
SOUGHT.—The miniature in question 
is that of an officer in scarlet coat with broad 
green facings. The shoulder-straps, which 
are scarlet, have an edging of gold braid. 
White shirt frill; black stock, One button 
on each side of green collar, and one button 
on each lapel of coat. Can any reader be 
so kind as to help in determining the Regi- 
ment, whose uniform he wears, in order to 
identify the officer, as there is no name to 
be seen? An expert on miniatures believes 
the date of painting may be between 1760 
and about 1800; and that it may be the work 
of an American miniature-painter. 


I. A. B. Acton. 
4 ae Glyn Mills and Co., 3 Whitehall Place, 


VISION OF ST. FRANCIS. — I have 

an engraving of a vision of Christ, our 
Lady, and St. Peter, with an angelic host 
of children, appearing to St. Francis. The 
saint is kneeling outside the entrance to a 
chapel, one of the double doors of which is 
open, showing half the altar and_ reredos. 
The candle on the right is hidden, but the 
one on the left side is lighted. There is on 
either hand a low railed screen partly 
covered by vestments or draping, upon which 
rest a bundle of candles, a bell and a closed 
book. 








At the foot of the engraving there are the 
following inscriptions : 
Ostendit Christus sese Franciscus adorat, 
Atque animae hic poscit. sit sua cuique salus 
Annuit. aeterno firmat sub foedere templum 
O ‘uere’ Aligerum nomine sancta domus 
Fepiricvs . Barocivs . VRBINAS 
Inuentor incidebat. 1.5.8.1. 
Grecorit XIII Privizecio 
Ap X 
I should value any information as to the 
particular incident in the life of St. Francis 
that this print may represent. A note on 
the engraver and a translation of the Latin 
would also be much appreciated. 


F. C. Westcarta, 


HE HAM HOUSE AND THE MANOR 
OF PRIOR’S HOLD, WANTAGE, 
BERKS, 1806.—I should be glad to know if 
there was ever a dovecote attached to either 
of these houses, the properties of Mrs. Wal- 
cot, who inherited them from her father, 
John Price, Esq., of ‘‘The Ham.’’ The 
former was freehold, and the latter, Prior’s 
Hold, a leasehold estate held under the Dean 
and Chapter of Windsor, 


LEONARD C. Price. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


ULLEN SURNAME.—Information would 
be welcomed concerning the derivation 
of this family name, which I have found 
otherwise spelt Pullan, Pulling, Pulleyne 
Pullin, etc. 
S. A. Grunpy Newman. 
St. Paul’s Close, Walsall. 


NGLISH FICTION IN _ FOREIGN 
TONGUES.—I never take up an English 
classic without reading in the introduction 
or preface that it has been translated into s 
large number of foreign languages, it is there- 
fore the more surprising to me, after nearly 
sixteen years’ residence on the Continent, 
almost never to have seen an _ English 
work of fiction translated into French, much 
less into Italian and other languages,—always 
barring German, As I am _ particularly 
desirous of procuring English standard works 
of fiction in the French language and, when- 
ever possible, also in Italian, I should bk 
grateful to any one of those readers of ‘N. 
and Q.’ who are so ready to put their ow 
knowledge at the service of their fellow-man 
for information on this point, that is to say, 
the names of publishers of English texts it 
fiction in the French and Italian languages. 


A. H. Cooprer-PRIcHARD. 
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eres BEFORE AHASUERUS, AN 
EARLY PICTURE, — Can any reader 
kindly refer me to the prototype in oil of 
an alabaster of the last quarter of the fif- 
tenth century, representing this scene? 
Ahasuerus, on the left, is seated, crowned, 
on a canopied and curtained throne, the arms 
and front of which follow the outline of the 
head and breast of an eagle; and the whole 
stands on a dais of three steps. He is 
slightly bending forward and offering _ his 
sxeptre to Esther who, kneeling on one knee 
on the carpeted steps, is touching it. Haman 
o the King’s left is whispering to him, 
whilst Mordecai and two other figures, one 
holding a child, stand in line with him. 

It must have been a very popular picture 
in the time of Henry VIII or Edward VI, 
because it was adapted to the design for a 
pair of official silver robe-clasps for the then 
Maundy Ceremony. On these the Tudor 
King, being in humiliation, wears the cap 
instead of the crown; Esther becomes a very 
decrepit old man; the sceptre is changed to 
the Maundy-Bag; and Haman and Mordecai 
are mitred into two Archbishops or Bishops ; 
the rest of the treatment remaining un- 
changed. Probably the original picture and 
its artist are well-known to-day, but not to 

W. J. ANDREW. 


“QANDGROUNDER.”’ — This word is in 

common use in Southport, Lancashire, 
to denbte a native of that town, or more 
properjy of the ancient parish of Noule 
Meols, ‘with which the modern county borough 
is nearly coterminous. In strict usage the 
term is applied only to one whose parents, or 
one of them, were born in the parish, or 
within the sea-coast area ‘‘ between Alt and 
Astland ’”’ (that is between the mouths of the 
tivers Alt and Douglas). The word does 
not appear in the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ 
or in the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary.’ Is 
its use confined to south-west Lancashire? It 
apparently means one living, or born upon, 
“sandground.”’ Is the word ‘‘ sandground ”’ 
found on any maps or plan? 

F. H. C. 


PATCHWORK.—There appears to be some 

little revival of interest in patchwork— 
not, so far as I know, in the way of an occu- 
pation as our grandmothers practised it, but 
displayed in the windows of furniture shops 
where I have seen specimens of quilts marked 
expensively. I should be glad to know some- 
thing of the history of patchwork. Was it 
restricted to England? Who invented it, 





| and for how long was it in vogue? Silk 
coverlets, and cushion covers made of scraps 
of rich silk, and with a certain amount of 
design in the putting together, are sometimes 
very effective, not to say beautiful. 

A few years ago Arts and Crafts workers 
displayed examples of appliqué—another 
form of decoration using actual material as 
the means of embellishing. This, too, as 
far as I know, has dropped out of use. 

Do any museums contain notable pieces of 
patchwork ? 

R. E. L. 


COTCH LAWS AGAINST CALICOES.—I 
should be glad of further information 
on a subject which has cropped up under 
‘Two Hundred Years Ago ’—the prohibition 
of the use of printed calicoes and Indian 
damasks in Scotland. When was the law 
promulgated? Was it a Scottish law only? 
The reasons for it, I suppose, were merely 
financial or commercial — but, if so, what 
Scottish industry was it designed to protect? 
How long was it in force, and when was it 
repealed? The penalties suggest that the 
calicoes, chintzes and damasks were worn by 
the well-to-do. Perhaps some reader expert 
in bygone fashions could tell me something 
of the vogue of printed calicoes. 
A. L. A. 


ILITARY SALUTES. — In ‘ Henry IV,’ 
as now being delightfully played at the 
Old Vic, I noticed the use of the modern mili- 
tary salute. Would this have been cus- 
tomary in the early fifteenth century? The 
question having arisen in my mind revealed 
to me my ignorances of the date and place 
of the introduction of our mode of saluting. 
I should be glad to be enlightened on both 
points, confessing to a strong impression 
that in the play there is an anachronism. 


H. F. 


THREE CROWNS.—There is in Southwark 
an old place called Three Crown Square. 
I notice three crowns placed over the facia 
of Messrs. Coutts’ banking premises, in Cav- 
endish Square, and a clerk courteously in- 
formed me that he thought it was a sign of 
Royal patronage, but I can hardly think 
that this is correct. What is the origin of 
the three crowns in this connection, or as 
a place-name ? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 
The Mount, Northwood. 
ET BIRDS IN ANTIQUITY.—I should 
be grateful if any archeologist among 
| your readers could tell me whether recent 
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researches have thrown any further light on 
the keeping of pet birds in antiquity. inf 
know the one or two stock examples in litera- | 
ture, but should be glad to know what ex 


cavations may have to show us on the matter. | 


When and where do cages for birds first 
appear ? 
B. 
‘HAMOUNT.’’—In Mrs. Elwes’s Jour- 


nal this is the spelling, I observe, of 
the well-known starting-point for excursions 
about Mont Blanc. Chamonix seems to be 
now the usual spelling, but Larousse gives 
Chamouny as an alternative. What is the 
derivation of the name? When did the 
present spelling establish itself ? 

EK. 


THE NAME VICTORIA.—Does the name 
Victoria (most apposite for a sovereign) 
appear anterior to the Victorian era? Does 
history record by whom the name was sug- 
gested ? 
J. P. Bacon Puttiips. 
HOMAS HUGHES: ‘ MISFORTUNES 
OF ARTHUR.’—Any reader who would 
state when this book was issued and impart 
any information about it and the author 


will much oblige ; 

B DAVIES, TRANSLATOR OF GESE- 
* NIUS’ HEBREW 

edition of this appeared printed in 4to, 1852, 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


from the publishing house of Bagster. I'| 


should be glad to know who the translator 
was and any particulars concerning him. 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


‘IRCULATION OF MONEY. — By what | 


method was newly minted coinage put 


into circulation in this country before the | 


establishment of banks ? 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


TEWKSBURY MUSTARD. — Shakspeare | 


makes Falstaff exclaim that the wit of a 
man: 
Can this be explained ? 


J. LANDFEAR Lwcas. 
The Mount, Northwood. 


LINCOLNSHIRE APPLE. — Can any 

reader give me information regarding a 
variety of apple called the ‘‘ Kirton Pipin,”’ 
and said by Speed to derive its name from 
Kirton Lindsey, in Lincolnshire? 


P. B. G. B. 


NOTES 7 ne 


GRAMMAR.—An | 


‘is as thick as Tewksbury mustard.”’ | 
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‘“ DOMESDAY.”’ 
(clix. 194). 


| (AMDEN, in his ‘Britannia’ (vol. I, 
eexvili) states that William I ‘“ took a 
| survey of the whole nation, so that there 
| was not a hide of land in England of 
which he did not know both the value 
and the owner ‘ This Roll was 
called the Roll of Winchester and by the 
English Domesday.’’ He also quotes it as 
| ‘© William’s Taxbook,’’? ‘‘The Notitia of 
England,’’ ‘‘The Cessbook of England,” 
“The Public Acts,’’ and ‘“ The Survey of 
England.”’ 

Baker’s ‘ Chronicle’ says it was made in 
the eighteenth year of William’s reign, and 
was called the Roll of Winton 


because it was kept at the po | of Winches. 
ter. By the Englich it was called Doomsda 
| Book eithér by reason of the generality thareed, 
| or else corruptly, instead of Domus Dei Book, 
for that it was laid in the church of Winches 
ter, in a place called Domus Dei. 


Stow, in his Annals, under ‘‘ Ann, 1080,” 
says: ‘‘ This yeere was finished the booke 
named Domesday or Domus Dei, being a 
perfect Survey of y® whole land,’’ citing 
Ingu!phus for particulars. He adds 

The Booke of Bermondsey saith this Booke 
was laid up in ye Kings Treasury (which was 
in the Church of Winchester or Westminster) 
| in a place called Domus Dei, or God’s House, 
| and so ye name of the booke, therefore called 
| Domus Dei. and since shortly Domesday. 


That it relates to the whole of England is 
| disputed by Sir Walter Ralegh in his ‘ Dis 
course of Ancient Tenures’ (see ‘ Collectanea 
Curiosa,’ 1781, vol. i. p. 50). Referring to 
“‘ the book of Doomsday,’’ he says: 

By this Liber ritualis, book of customs, he 
exactly knew the quantity of the land, ‘and 
quality of the persons, in most of the English 


soil; 1 say but of most, because Wales is not 
described ‘by Doomsday, nor the four Northern 


shires of Cumberland, Westmerland, North 
umberland and Durham, 
Ussher, in his ‘ —— of the British 


Churches,’ 1639, ch. refers thus to “‘ the 
Register Book of William I King of Eng 
land which is called Domesday ”’ in a foot 
note, ‘‘ Domus Dei, in the Great Register 
of the Monastery of Glaston [Glastonbury] 
which is called Secretum Domini.’’ 
Presumably there were other books of 4 
| like nature, for in the MS. County History 
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of Durham, circa 1618 (No. X of ‘ Collectanea 
(uriosa ’) a description is given of the ‘‘ Bol- 
don Book, an ancient Record in the nature 
of Doomsday Book,’’ and a footnote states 
that 

an ancient transcript of the Boldon Book 
(the Domesday of the Bishopric) is extant in 
the Bodleian Library (Laud I. 52) and bears 
the title “‘ Boldon Book. Inquisitio de consue- 
tudinibus et redditibus totius Epatus Dunel- 
mensis, facta per Hugonem Epum, anno 1183.” 
Durham being outside the Domesday Sur- 
vey, according to Sir Walter Ralegh, the 
Boldon Book is apparently an independent 
record, and thus there may be others. 


H. Kenpra Baker. 
Hindhead. 


The technical name for the book known as 
Domesday, seems to be Liber de Wintonia. 
This is the name given in the book itself. 

: : : aba 
It is also called Rotulus Wintoniae, Scrip- 
tura Thesauri Regis, Liber Regis, Liber Judi- 
ciarius, Censualis Angliae, etc. The origin 
of the name is given in the Dialogus de Scac- 
cario. 

Hic liber ab indigenis Domesdei nuncupatur, 
id est, dies judicii per metaphoram: sicut enim 
districti et terribilis examinis illius novissimi 
sntentia nulla tergiversationis arte valet 
eludi; sic sententia ejus (libri) infatuari non 
potest vel impune declinari. Ob hoc nos 
eundem librum mie, nominavimus. 

V.E.D.’). 


€ 


(See ‘ Domesday.’ ‘ } 
Thierry says that the Saxons called it 

Domesday book ‘‘ parcequ’il contenait leur 

sentence d’expropriation irrévocable.”’ 

The name is also applied to many records 
of smaller scope and significance. The so- 
called ‘‘ Domesday book ’’ of Alfred must be 
dismissed as a forgery. Dugdale quotes a 
deed ‘‘ ex Registro quodam nuncupato Domes- 
day, penes decanum et Capit. Ebor.’’ In the 
Bodleian Library there is (or was) a frag- 
ment of a survey of all the manors belonging 
to the Deanery of St. Paul’s, taken in 1181 
and called ‘‘ Domisday Radulphi de Diceto,’’ 
Diceto—possibly an artificial name—being the 
dean by whose direction it was made. Arch- 
deacon Hale, the editor, makes ‘‘ the word 
Domesday to mean simply the day of holding 
the local court, and the Domesday book to 
mean the book drawn up from the inquisi- 
tions made on those court-days.’’ (Freeman). 

To his ducal castle at Lillebonne, once the 
meeting-place of many roads, William of 
Normandy summoned his barons and tricked 
them into giving their consent to an expedi- 
tion against the perjured Harold. And when 















their consent was given the number of ships 
and soldiers promised by each baron was at 
once set down in a book which Freeman calls 
a forerunner of the greater Domesday, which 
twenty years later was brought to William 
King of England in his palace at Winchester, 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


I am away from books, but I think your 
correspondent will find what he wants in 
‘Domesday Studies,’ edited by P. M. Dove 
in 1888, to celebrate the Domesday commem- 
orations. The conventional view of the name 
is based on what was stated in the ‘ Dialogue 
of the Exchequer.’ In an article some years 
ago in the English Historical Review, on the 
Domesday Roll of Chester, I advanced a dif- 
ferent view, namely that the verdicts given in 
the County and Hundred Courts, which 
formed the basis of the returns, incorporated 
in Domesday Book, were ‘‘ dooms ’’ given at 
** Doomsdays,’’ by the ‘‘ doomsmen ’’ assem- 
bled at such courts. The late Dr. Round, in 
a later article, ‘ Domesday or Doomsday,’ in 
the same review, dissented from my view, 
but in no very convincing manner. I think 
he was willing to attack it in his usual vig- 
orous way, but could find nothing except the 
weak and unlikely explanation given in the 
‘ Dialogus’ to help him. 

R. S. B. 


J ONES-HERBERT REFERENCE, 1863 

(clix. 171, 211).—This subject is dealt 
with in a Parliamentary document consist- 
ing of fourteen pages, devoted to the question 
of the recognition of Mr. William Jones, of 
Clytha, Co. Monmouth, by the name of Her- 
bert, which he had assumed without Royal 
Licence. 

It appears that Mr, Jones applied for a 
dedimus postestatem to act as a magistrate 
under the name of Herbert. This was 
refused, 

In August, 1862, the Lord Lieutenant of 
the County applied to the Lord Chancellor 
for guidance. His reply was that he had 
not recognised Mr. Jones “‘ as entitled to be 
called Herbert, or having the right to assume 
the name without Royal License.’? Mr. 
Jones then addressed a letter to the -Lord 
Chancellor stating his case. The Lord Chan- 
cellor refused. In December following the 
Lord Lieutenant informed the Lord Chan- 
cellor that the name of Herbert had been 
used in place of that of Jones by the 
same individual in a new Commission 
of Sewers, which he himself had signed, 
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without observing the fact. The _ 
Chancellor decided that in the peculiar 


case, to avoid the same person being des- 
cribed as Jones in the Commission of the 
Peace and as Herbert in the Commission of 
Sewers, the assumption of the name of Her- 
bert should be sanctioned in both cases, 

Subsequently the whole matter was dealt 
with in the House of Commons, speeches 
being made by Mr. Roebuck (Sheffield), Col- 
onel Clifford (Hereford), Sir G, Grey (Mor- 
peth) and by the Solicitor-General. 

The result seems to have been that it was 
agreed that (1) ‘‘ everybody was at liberty, 
if he pleased, to change his surname, but no 
one was obliged to recognise the "change, 
unless he pleased,’’ (2) that ‘‘ when by usage 
a man had acquired a name by reputation, 
then persons in public authority were obliged 
to acknowledge the new surname.’’ The Soli- 
citor-General_ declared that a man might 
change his name “‘ if he could, but there was 
no law to enable him to do so.’ Full par- | 
ticulars appear in the speeches of the wrangle | 
between Mr. Jones, the Lord Lieutenant, and | 
the Lord C hancellor, and there are references 
to the application of Mr. Jones of Llanarth | 
for a Royal Licence to take the name of | 
Herbert. 

Mention is made of 
name’’ of St. Maur; of the change by the 
Duke of Wellington from Wesley to Welles- | 
ley; and of another Mr. Jones who assumed | 
the name of St. Paul. 

With regard to Mr, Jones of Llanarth, 
who applied for a Royal Licence, Sir G. Grey 


“the pantomime | 
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| owing to her vast estates 


{ 


| 


stated that ‘‘the representatives of several | 


noble families of the name of Herbert were | ; : 
| famine-fever, and she married a poor man, 


communicated with before the license was 
granted.’’ It is said that Lord Pembroke 


replied that he had not the least objection | 
to any Jones calling himself Herbert, so long | 
as he (Lord Pembroke) was not asked to cal] | 
himself Jones. The descendants of the two) 


gentlemen concerned, the one of whom ob- 


tained a Royal Licence, and the other who | 


assumed the name, the 
Herbert. 

Apparently the Jones family derived from 
the same stock as the Herberts, but had 
always borne the surname of Jones. When 


the Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery, and 


use 


the Earls of Carnarvon had made the name | 


of Herbert illustrious, other branches of the 
family desired to associate themselves with 
the name. 

Some genealogists regard the Jones family 
as the senior line, although this line had been 


surname of | 
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inconspicuous for many centuries. 
W. Hersert, 


(LENCAIRN : MARTIN OF CONNE. 
MARA: BOYLE (clix. 194), — An 
article in the London Mercury in 1924 or 
1925 upon the chief founder of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
gave some particulars relative to Richard 
Martin’s descendants. He married twice, 
having two sons, George, 1788-1800, and 
Thomas Barnwall Martin, by his first wife, 
née Vesey, and three daughters by his second, 
the widow of Capt. Robert Hesketh, R.N.. 
who emigrated to Canada upon his death and 
the break-up of the pro pperty, and apparently 
his descendants now flourish there. 

There was a Kirwan marriage, some writers 
state, but the ‘ D. N. B.’ omits it. He was 
certainly nearly related to the Kirwans of 


Cregg. 
The Hon. Archer Martin, of Vancouver, 
B.C., compiled a genealogy of Martin of 


| Ballinahinch. The ‘ D, N. B.’ has genealogy 
of Martin of Ballinahinch by Archer E, § 
Martin of Winnipeg, 1890. 

Thomas B. Martin’s only child, 1815-50, 
was known as the “‘ Princess of Connaught” 
and _ beautiful 
charity. Her father having taken on his 
shoulders the debts of father and grandfather, 
| breaking the entail and mortgaging to the 
saw Life Assurance Society for some 
£200,000 his patrimony, she was weighed 
down and in order to carry on the beneficent 
work of her family amongst her people, she 
borrowed further sums. In _ the _ terrible 
year of famine, 1847, T.B.M. died of the 


Arthur Gonne Bell, of Brookside, Co, Mayo, 
The Assurance Society soon foreclosed, and 
the estates were sold for a very inadequate 
sum, and not a rood remained to Mrs. Mar- 
tin. Seeking to support herself, she wrote 
two novels: ‘ Julian Howard,’ distinguished 
by life-like description of the country about 
Ballinahinch, and ‘ St. Etienne,’ a tale of 
Le Vendée, Then, to seek better days, she 
sailed for America, being confined on board 
ship, death released her a few days after she 
landed in New York. Her husband survived 
until 1883. 

Richard Martin’s eldest, daughter by his 
second wife wrote a novel, ‘ The Changeling.’ 

The ‘D. N. B.’ has more detailed bio 
graphies, but the exact descent of Archer 
KE. S. Martin of Winnipeg or Vancouver is 
not elucidated, One may presume he derives 
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from the child born on board the ship, if he | surviving belief in witches in that county, 


be not that child. 


| concluding with the statement that, 


after 


Does not the Boyle of Shannon family sur- | hearing these stories, the writer discovered in 
yive in the person of the 8th Earl, who suc. | a London street, close to the British Museum, 


1917, on his brother’s death in action, Wil- 
liam, 9th Earl of Glencairn, d. 1664, appar- 
ently unmarried. 
F. P, Leysurn-YARKER. 
Cambridge. 


pects IN HYDE PARK (clix. 

170).—Loftie tells us that the only 
gallows ever set up in the park was placed 
there in 1747 to hang Sergeant Smith for 
desertion to the Scottish rebels two years 
before. The stone ‘‘ where soldiers are shot ”’ 
is shown in Rocque’s map (1737-46) at the 
N.E. corner of the park near the Marble 
Arch, 

J. ARpDacH. 


Were not the executions in Hyde Park of 
a military nature, the culprits being shot? 
In ‘ London Stories: Old and New,’ written 
and edited by John O’London, there is a 
section with the title ‘ Military Executions 
in Hyde Park’ giving a description of the 
execution of several adherents of the Stuart 








cause who were shot by Hyde Park wall for | 


their share in the Jacobite Rebellion. 
I take it that the deserter mentioned 
would be shot not hanged. 
H. Askew. 


Eighteenth century newspapers contain 
frequent notices of soldiers being marched to 
Hyde Park for punishment—usually flogging. 
Clearly some spot within it was the regular 
place for military punishment. I should be 
~ to know where it was situated. Is 

anging—or has it ever been?—a military 
punishment? Now-a-days, a soldier guilty 
of murder, in peace time, would be tried, 
would he not? by an ordinary criminal 
court. Was this not the case in the eight- 
eenth century? JI have noticed, in reading 
the reports of soldiers’ punishments in the 
old newspapers, the extraordinary callous- 
ness of their tone. 

F. 


Witcu BALLS (clviii. 406; clix. 66). — 
; These may be seen at the present day 
in nearly all the gardens of the peasants and 
bourgeoisie of the Austrian Tirol. 
Epwarp Heron-Atten. 
In The Times of Sept. 17 will be found a 


letter from Miss P. O’Donnell of Clevedon, 
Somerset, giving several curious examples of 











a shop with ‘‘ witches’ balls ’’ hanging in the 
window, and, on asking about them, found 
they had a good sale and were useful to keep 
off harm done by a witch. — 


XVI. CENTURY ALLUSION TO 

CHAUCER (clix. 134). — When John 
Dove preached his 1594 sermon at Paul’s 
Cross, John Willis, who graduated B.A. 
in 1592 and M.A, 1596 at Cambridge (later 
B.D. and Rector of St. Mary Bothaw, Wal- 
brook Ward), was no doubt preparing for the 
press his ‘ Art of Stenographie,’ which was 
printed for Cuthbert Burbie and published 
in 1602. In Book II. of that small volume 
Willis twice quotes from Chaucer, His first 
quotation gives in an unfamiliar form the 
last two lines of Stanza i of ‘ Troylus and 
Cryseyde’ and the second gives a version of 
the apochryphal ‘ Chaucer’s Prophecy ’ which 
differs considerably from that given by Sir 
Harris Nicholas. This version may have 
been taken from Lib, iii. cap. 19 of ‘ The 
Arte of English Poesie.’ 

A. T. W. 


(LUITERBUCK (clix. 65, 123, 157, 179, 

196). — Clutterbuck, after all, was no 
Walloon, nor Belgian, and not even an immi- 
grant; nor had he to do necessarily with the 
Flemings or with the too-fallible Edict of 
Nantes; nor does the name derive from 
beck, a brook (p. 197). It simply belongs to 
a surname class known as nick-names—such 
as Strongitharm, Longshank, Sawbones, 
Lightfoot, Heaviside, Bullock, etc. Cludder, 
Clother, Clutter, all signify ‘“‘heap.’? In 
Yorkshire a ‘‘ Cluther-buck’’ merely means 
to this day an ungainly figure of a person. 
The old spellings fall in entirely with this 
interpretation. These are Clowterbuck, 
Clotherboke, Clutterbooke, Cloterbouk : where 
bouk = stomach (Norfolk, boke; Scottish, 
butik). Sir John Falstaff was a ‘“‘ swell- 
bouk,”’ otherwise, a Clutterboke. 

Q. 


ONTS OF IRREGULAR SHAPE (clix. 
194).—I have at the moment a scrap- 
book which contains sketches of the font at 
Haslingden, Lancashire. By the time this 
reply appears, the book will have been 
returned to the gentleman in Lancashire who 
has lent it to me, but if your correspondent 
will write to me, I can forward a sketch 
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showing the shape of this font. It is eight- | ARISH REGISTER TRANSCRIPTS 


sided but not a true octagon. 


initals ‘‘ A.H.”’ 
Witrrep H. Howpen. 
74, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, W.2. 
Owing to the circular shape of the hollow 
for water, it follows that regular 
most usual, but in Paley’s ‘ Baptismal 
Fonts’ an oblong shape is illustrated at 
Lenton, Nottingham. This design is com- 
pared with that of a wellhead at Murano, 
which, however, appears to be square. 
Watter EK. GAwTHoRP. 
11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


OEMS ON GYPSIES (clvi. 279, 320, 
376; clvii, 52, 86, 269, 410).—‘ Bohé- 
miens en voyage,’ by Charles Baudelaire 
(from ‘ Les Fleurs du Mal’), beginning with 
the beautiful line, 


On the ex- | 
terior are painted coats-of-arms on five sides ; | 
two sides show other devices; and one the | 
| all Bishops’ Transcripts of Parish Registers 
| in Norfolk and Suffolk. 


circles, | 
squares and six- or eight-sided fonts were | 


(clix. 192). — It may interest Cotonz, 
SourHam and other readers to learn that I 
am about to start indexing and searching 


Printed sources of information as to the 
date of commencement of Registers and _par- 
ticulars of gaps in these records are unreli- 
able or incomplete: hence the necessity to 
index all documents. Additional names can 
be included in the search, 


Percy O. Bramste, 


REASURE TROVE (clix, 100, 140).—See 
the accounts of the Coroner’s Inquest 


of Treasure Trove held at Selsey, Sussex, in 


La tribu prophétique aux prunelles ardentes, | 


should never be missed in any anthology of 
poems on gypsies. 
Otto F. Baster. 


ILKMEN IN POETRY (clviii. 65, 196). 
—Among the rhyme sheets published at 

St. Dominic’s Press, Ditchling, Hassocks, 
Sussex, there is one intitled ‘ The Milkmaid.’ 


Otro F. Basier. 


REPE-HANGER (clix. 119). — A crepe- 
hanger is the ultimate in depressing per- 
sons; ‘‘ wet-blankets,”’ ‘‘ gloomy Gus’s,”’ 
‘‘ calamity Janes,’’ are all a degree milder. 
The expression derives from the lugubrious 
undertaker’s assistants who put up black 
decorations for a funeral. This type has 
vanished from America since spectacular 
mourning has become unfashionable. 


Paut McPuHartin. 


OIN OR MEDAL: IDENTIFICATION 
WANTED (clix. 171).—This is evidently 
a Brazilian coin of 1,000 milreis of Pedro IT. 
Any library containing numismatic books 
will furnish the complete legend; unfor- 
tunately for me I am not where there is any 
such. Or the Coin Department of the British 
Museum may be consulted. There is a stan- 
dard work on Brazilian coins, but I forget 
the compiler’s name. The Department I 
refer to is quite sure to have a copy of the 
work, 
ATH. O=P. 


the local papers, e.g. Sussex Daily News, 3 
Dec., 1925; Chichester Observer, 9 Dec; 
West Sussex Gazette, 10 Dec.; ‘N .and Q.,’ 
exlix. 350, 416 and cli. 56. 


Epwarp Heron-A.ten. 


()XEN USED FOR TRANSPORT PUR- 
POSES IN ENGLAND (clix. 172), —- 


| About a quarter of a century ago there was 


| an excellent magazine in circulation entitled 
| Animal Life, published, I believe, by Hutch- 


insons. In Vol. i. there appeared a capital 
article from the pen of T, A. Gerald Strick- 
land, under the title of ‘ The Draught Ox—A 
Survival,’ describing the use of oxen at that 
time for draught purposes—chiefly plough- 
ing—in the Cotswold district. The contribu- 
tion was embellished with a set of eight 
photographs taken by the writer showing the 
team in various positions. This should, I 
thing, interest CoLoNEL Soutuam if he should 
be able to consult the work. 
H. Askew. 


AWBONE OF WHALE AS ARCH (clix. 
136, 174, 197, 214). — I have been per- 


| sonally acquainted with several places where 
| the jawbones of whales have been used for 


| 


| 


gate posts. This circumstance has given rise 
in some districts to ‘‘ Jawblades ’’ as a field 
name. Near to where I live there is a land- 
sale colliery called Jawblades, because the 
jaw-bones of a whale have been utilised for 
the posts of the entrance to the field in which 
the colliery is situated. 

H. 


si! Pr*. LITTLE FLUTTERER, DOWN” 
(clviii. 207),—This was a catch phrase of 

the late Edward Terry in the burlesque ‘ Little 

Don Giovanni ’ at the Gaiety about 1880-2. 


Epwarp Heron-Aten. 


ASKEW. 
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The Library. | 


London County Council Survey of London, 
Vol, XIII. The Parish of St. Margaret, 
Westminster, Part II. (Neighbourhood of | 
Whitehall, Vol. I.). By Montagu H. Cox 
and G. Topham Forrest. (B. T. Batsford, 
for the London County Council. £2 12s. 
6d.). | 

We have here an account of the eastern | 

portion of the Old Palace of Whitehall | 

—of the ground, that is, which lies within | 

the parish of St. Margaret, between the road | 

and the river, omitting that north of the | 

Horse Guards, since it belongs to the parish | 

of St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, This, till the | 

fire of 1698, was the scene—presenting itself | 
to Sorbiétre as a ‘‘ heap of houses ’’—on | 
which for about 150 years much of the central | 
drama of English history was piayed out. 

Although the Banqueting House is virtually | 

all that here remains of the King’s house of | 

Whitehall, the compilers of this fine volume 

have had a vast mass of various record to | 

deal with, and their use of it all but sets the | 

great rambling Palace—it comprised 2,000 

rooms or so—bodily before our eyes. As it cer- 

tainly counts among the most interesting in 
subject-matter, so we should put it among the 
first of the members of this survey, for ful- 
ness and excellence and spiritedness of treat- 
ment. The most valuable part is that which 
works out for us the dimensions, design and 
general appearance of the palace, illustrated 
with plans and reproductions of old draw- 
ings, and copious descriptive quotations from 
many sources, and enlivened, too, by the 
telling of old stories and recollection of old 
incidents, and most copiously annotated. 

Among the most notable items is the repro- 
duction of an interesting view of Whitehall, 
made shortly before the fire, by one Knyff or 
Kip, and the justification of it as correct 
against objectors. The plates, unusually 
good and valuable, include views, designs and 
engravings of much that has been swept 
away. And it is likely that the letterpress 
and photographs of this volume will in no 
long time acquire the same sort of value as 
the work of Hollar or Vertue. The great 
houses which one after another came to be 
erected where once the Palace and its gar- 
dens had been, together with Whitehall Gar- 
dens and Richmond Terrace, have been 
passing from private ownership into occupa- 





| 
| 





tion by Ministries of the Crown, and the day | 
for their demolition is said to be not far: 


distant. In view of this it was a good plan 
to bring the history of individual houses up 
to the present day. There will be regret when 
the present familiar buildings disappear, 
though there is perhaps nothing that has real 
claim to be preserved, or is entirely worthy 
of the uses to which buildings on this site 
will henceforward be put. Of their present 
condition of repair the L.C.C. surveyor pro- 
nounces approval, and we observed that 
whereas this is noted as ‘‘ good ’’ in all other 
cases including the Banqueting House, it rises 
to ‘‘ very good’’ for Montagu House. The 
debate in our columns on the fateful win- 
dow in the Banqueting-House is referred to 
in a note, and another note states that the 
inscription under the middle window toward 
Whitehall, in implying that the scaffold for 


| the King’s execution was erected opposite the 


middle of the Banqueting-House, rests on 
insufficient evidence. 


Calendar of State Papers: Venice, Vol. 
XNXINX. 1653-1654, Edited by Allen B. 
Hinds. (H.M. Stationery Office. £1 10s. 
net). 


HIS volume, as the date sufficiently indi- 
cates, deals with a great variety of 
topics of the first importance. Two-thirds of 
it and more consist of the letters of Lorenzo 
Paulucci, who had come to England origin- 
ally in 1652, without any diplomatic charac- 
ter, supposed to be employed in getting ships 
and levies for the war in Candia, as secre- 
tary of the ambassador in Paris. He was 
discontented with his position, but none the 
less a diligent and able correspondent. Not 
perhaps an impartial one, and, his editor 
suggests, neither entirely candid nor in all 
matters well informed—a defect that might 
be caused by dependence on Royalist sources, 
While advising, then, some caution in reli- 
ance upon him, Mr. Hinds believes that his 
accounts of events may be accepted as on the 
whole and substantially accurate, seeing that 
deliberate misrepresentations would have 
been both foolish and dangerous. Readers of 
Mr. Hinds’s Prefaces to these volumes have 
long since learned to admire their admirable 
clearness, balance and comprehensiveness. 
The volume now before us_ will not disap- 
point them. On one letter a suggestion is 
made of great interest. Paulucci—in Decem- 
ber, 1653—writes that he has received a visit 
from Cromwell’s secretary, and, after giving 
a résumé of the conversation, describes his 
visitor as friendly to the Republic, and thor- 
oughly acquainted with the Levant, where 
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he had lived for some time. He had travelled | 1545 by Toye (£160). 


A pleasant book— 


through Italy, and, returning home, had | priced £6 10s.—is ‘ Mathematical Magick ; or, 
entered Cromwell’s service, by whom he was/| the wonders that may be performed by 


loved and esteemed. The suggestion is that 


Mechanical Geometry,’ a book of 1640, in 


Andrew Marvell was this secretary, whose | which John Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, treats 


official appointment was not obtained till 
657. 


BooxKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


In the 985th Caxton Head Catalogue 
Messrs. JAMES TREGASKIS AND Son describe 
three hundred old books on the Pure and 
Applied Sciences. Some of the items are of 
first-rate importance. Thus, they offer for 
£110 a first issue of the first edition of New- 
ton’s ‘ Principia’ (1687: with the earlier 
form of the imprint), and for £45 a copy of 
Robert Boyle’s ‘ Tracts, consisting of Obser- 


an inscription in Newton’s handwriting to 
the effect that it was presented to him by the 
author, which, since the publication occurred 


of human flight, among other things, and 


| heads a chapter ‘ A resolution of two of the 
| chief difficulties that seem to oppose the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


in 1675, argues an earlier connection between | 
Newton and Boyle than biographers have | 


There are two items of Albertus 
Magnus, the ‘De Mineralibus’ (Folio, 
Venice, 1495: £20) and the ‘Liber 
Methaurorum ’ (1494: £21), L. Alamanni’s 


noticed. 


‘La Coltivazone’ of 1549, priced £75, is an | 
interesting copy which has belonged to Sir | 


Julius Cesar, and also to Henry Wheatley, 
whose bookplate it bears. Worth notice are 
a first edition of Bate ‘The Mysteryes of 
Nature and Art’ (1634: £48); Faithorne’s 
‘The Art of Graeving and Etching’ in the 
first edition (1662: £32 10s.); Helkiah 
Crooke’s ‘ Mikrokosmographia : a description 
of the body of man’ (Jaggard: 1616: £45); 
and ‘A Booke of Sundry Draughtes princi- 
pally serving for glasiers: and not impertin- 
ent for plasterers and gardiners ’—the work 
of Walter Gede (London 1615-16: £70). Here 
are also a first edition of Darwin’s ‘ Origin 
of Species’ (1859: £85); and two copies of 
the English version of Descartes’ ‘ Discourse 
of Method ’ published in 1649 in London by 
Thomas Newcombe, for which respectively £75 


and £60 are asked—the setting of the two} 


books is identical except for the imprint. 
Under ‘ Euclid ’ appears something of a prize 
—a copy of the first printed edition in any 
language brought out in Venice in 1482 
(£125); and another outstanding 
brought into this series by reason of the 
Treatise on the astrolabe, is the edition of 
Chaucer’s Works which was printed about 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
} 
| 


| 


item, | 


possibility of a flying chariot.’ We may also 
mention, in conclusion, a first edition of 
William Turner’s ‘ New Herball’ (1551: £28 
10s.) ; Reynolde Scot’s ‘ A Perfite Platforme 
of a Hoppe Garden’ (1576: £25); a first 
edition of the ‘ Arithmetica’ of Jordanus 
(1496: £150); Hevelins’s ‘ Selenographia,’ 
bearing a book label: ‘‘The Gift of Mr. 
Thomas Heatley, Citizen and Iron-Monger 


vations about the Saltness of the Sea,’ having | of London, to the Mathematical School in 


Christ’s Hospital. Anno Dom. 1700.” 
(1647: £30), and Timothy Bright’s ‘ Treat- 
ise of Melancholy’ (1586: £45). 


CoRRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 197, col. 1, 1. 10 from foot, for 
** Will Stephenson’s ” read Mill Stephenson's. 


Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. j 

AppRoveD ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

Ween sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*“N. & Q’ to which the letter refers. 

a query, or referring to an 
article to which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 


to be 


WHEN answerin 


the numbers of the series, volume and 
at —— the contribution in question is 
found. 


The Manager will be 
free specimen copies of and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


THE 13th GENERAL INDEX to “ NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” covering the twelve volumes pub- 
lished between 1923 and 1929, (vols. 145 to 156) is 
now ready. The price is, as before, one guinea 
net, and subscribers are asked to send their 
orders at once to the agent from whom they 
obtain the paper, or direct to the Manager, 14 
Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 


Bape to forward 
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